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IV.— STYLE AND CHRONOLOGY IN CORNEILLE. 

I. 

The method of determining the chronology of an author's 
works — and also their genuineness — by their style has become a 
favorite one with students of the literatures of antiquity. In a 
recent number of this Journal (Vol. X, pp. 470-480), the editor, 
discussing Ritter's Untersuchungen iiber Plato, recommends to 
American scholars especially, as suited both to the national tem- 
perament and to the means at their disposal, the application of 
this method to Greek and Roman writers. Before engaging, 
however, in the mechanical pastime of counting gerunds and 
comparing connectives, the courage of the investigator would be 
materially increased could he be assured that such labor would 
lead in the majority of cases to definite results. Assurance on 
this point will, in the ordinary course of events, proceed but slowly 
from the field hitherto under inspection. The uncertainty of 
texts, the meagreness of biographical details — often indeed entirely 
wanting — the lack of contemporaneous records, both social and 
grammatical, combine to retard a concensus of opinion in even 
the most favorable case. If, on the other hand, the investigation 
can be transferred to more recent times, to a literature surrounded 
by abundant historical documents, and to a writer whose works 
are accurately dated, the qualities of the statistical method can be 
quickly gauged. 

Of modern literatures that of France has experienced changes, 
the periods of which are unusually well defined. Both literature 
and language have shared in these transitions. The breaking up 
of the mediaeval inflections in the first part of the fourteenth century 
was followed by the introduction of Latinisms in the last part. 
The reform of the P16iade in the sixteenth century, to be suc- 
ceeded by that of the classicists in the seventeenth, occasioned not 
less than three generations of stylistic uncertainty. The more 
recent Romantic movement, headed by Rousseau, and the inva- 
sion of science mark by decades and almost by years the produc- 
tions of the present age. 
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The literary form has varied with the thought as well. In the 
twelfth century Wace, representing the old school of simple notions 
and concise expression, competed in a chronicle of the Norman 
dukes for the favor of Henry II with Benoit de Sainte-More, of 
the new school of romantic sentiment and elaborate description. 
A century later the Roman de la Rose reveals its double author- 
ship and its source in different worlds by the transformation of the 
mediaeval love lyric of Guillaume de Lorris into the satirical 
pre-renaissance manifesto of Jean de Meun. In the revival of 
learning, one and the same author, Clement Marot, starting from 
the lines laid down by tradition, passes through the refinement 
of Italian elegance and gains force from the new religious ten- 
dencies. Malherbe himself had his first and second manner. 
Henrietta of England caused Corneille and Racine to repeat, in 
their rival plays on Titus and Berenice, the experience of Wace 
and Benoit. 

Of the periods of French literature the first part of the seven- 
teenth century is particularly interesting for the conscious changes 
in the language of the educated classes. It saw the gradual 
triumph of the principle of order championed by Malherbe, the 
rise and fall of the Hotel de Rambouillet, the beginning of the 
French Academy. Linguistic criticism was the order of the day. 
Documentary information regarding this half century is also 
abundant. The fluctuations in language and taste, seen in all the 
literary productions of the time, can be traced here in the succes- 
sive works of a single author, Pierre Corneille. A dramatist, 
and therefore directly dependent on popular favor, Corneille 
showed himself peculiarly sensitive to the current views on lan- 
guage. In the course of his active career (i 629-1 674) he published 
often, separately and together, his various tragedies and comedies, 
and in 1660 revised and modified the editions which had previ- 
ously appeared. We have thus a twofold indication of gram- 
matical change in the works of Corneille : that given by a com- 
parison of the successive plays with one another, and that found 
in each play by a comparison of the successive variants. 1 A means 
of testing results thus gained is afforded by the linguistic obser- 
vations of Vaugelas (1647). 2 

1 The edition of Corneille which furnishes all the readings is that of Marty- 
Laveaux in the series Les Grands Ecrivains, Paris, 1862, 12 vols. 8vo. 

2 Remarques sur la Langue Francaise par Vaugelas. Nouvelle edition par 
A. Chassang, Versailles and Paris, 1880, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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For conciseness and to avoid repetition this article will con- 
sider only the material derived from a reading of the variants, 
adding by way of interest references to confirmatory passages in 
Vaugelas. 1 

II. 

Considering, then, the changes of style as affected by language 
and grammatical constructions alone, we note first : a 

(a) Changes in orthography in the various revisions by Cor- 
neille. In nouns : cavalier {chevalier, Le Cid 82, 86), champ 
(camp, Le Cid 1434, 1439). In adjectives : bizarre [bigearre to 
1663, L'lll. com. 1430; see V. II 5). In verbs : arroser (arrou- 
ser, Rod. 1526; see V. I 352), avenir (generally advenir to 1660, 
Melite 1474), exclurait (exclurrait, Nic. 176), trouver (Jreuver in 
the finite moods of the earlier plays, La Suivante 10, 136, etc.) 
In adverbs : done (donques, M61ite 1194, La Suivante 487), m$me 
(mdmes, Pol. 562 ; see V. 1 79-81). In prepositions : avec(avecque 
to 1650, Clit. 42, And. 868). 

(b) Of antiquated words and forms replaced by Corneille with 
later equivalents we note the substantives cejourd'hui (Melite 
1121, Le Menteur 763), dam (Melite 1453), heur (Melite 699, 
L'lll. com. 814, often retained) ; the adjectives bastant (to 1639, 
Melite 644, M£d6e 534), bourrelle (to 1639, Melite 1363, Mgdee 
801), nompareil (to 1637, La Veuve 1133, La Suivante 629) ; the 
verbs bailler (to 1637, Melite 534, La Veuve 173 ; see V. II 39), 
courre (L'lll. com. 676; see V. I 406), galantiser (La Gal. du P. 
336), ge'sir (to 1656, Melite 72, Horace 469), the contracted forms 
of the fut. and cond. of laisser (lairrai, etc., to 1644, M61ite 224, 
Le Cid 1695 ; see V. I 210) ; the adverb dextrement (to 1642, La 
Suivante 94, often retained) ; the interjection sus (Melite 393, La 
Veuve 108 1, often retained). 

1 The general subject of French grammar during the period in question is 
treated in Die franz6sische Syntax des XVII Jahrhunderts, A. Haase, 
Oppeln, 1888, 8vo. See also article by Haase in Zeitschrift ftir neufranzosische 
Sprache und Literatur, Vol. XI Abhandlungen, pp. 203 ss. The lexicons pub- 
lished in Les Grands Ecrivains series contain also much valuable information 
and are, as a rule, preceded by a chapter on the grammar and syntax of the 
author under discussion. 

2 The abbreviations are : And. (Andromede), Clit. (Clitandre), Her. (Herac- 
lius), L'lll. com. (l'lllusion comique), La Gal. du P. (La Galerie du Palais), 
La PI. R. (La Place Royale), Nic. (Nicomede), Perth. (Pertharite), Pol. (Poly- 
eucte), Rod. (Rodogune), La Suite (La Suite du Menteur), The. (Theodore), V. 
(Vaugelas). 
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(c) Changes in gender were going on, as in the nouns aide (m. 
in Melite 91, Clit. 90), amour (f. in Pol. 77, And. 934, m. in Rod. 
585 ; seeV. II 107). Also in agreement of adjective and pronoun, 
as autre with feminine antecedent (m. in M61ite 1425, Pol. 499, 
etc.) 

(d) An interesting trait of the second quarter of the seven- 
teenth century is revealed by the care which Corneille takes to 
express his thought more exactly. Thus, words loose in meaning, 
found in his early plays, give way to those more rigidly defined 
in the revisions. He substitutes in nouns, joie for aise (Melite 
201), or replaces the latter by an equivalent (Horace 316) ; 
pense'e encroaches on penser (Melite 1250), or the latter returns 
to the infinitive (L'lll. com. 1265, often retained as a noun); in 
verbs, consommer becomes consumer (Melite 574, Le Cid 489 ; see 
V. I 408), impourvue is corrected to impre'vue (by 1644, Melite 
684, L'lll. com. 1632), informer to demander (La Suivante 329, 
Le Cid 64) ; Idcher is found at first (1637) for rel&cher (La PI. R. 
55), in the third sing, peut for sail (La Veuve 1469), savoir for 
connaltre (La Suite 822), songer for penser (L'lll. com. 930 ; see 
V. I 165), soupirer for diplorer (Rod. 1614), tenir for garder (La 
Veuve 991), but garder parole for tenir p. (Don Sanche 645 ; cf. 
Perth. 841) ; je peux is replaced by je puis (1644, La Gal. du P. 
1 ; see V. I 142) ; the former prepositions dedans, dessous, dessus 
were gradually restricted to their use as adverbs, the first rigor- 
ously from 1648, the latter two less carefully (Melite 1752, Cinna 
531, Le Cid 1579); the more common prepositions were often 
interchanged: d for de (La PI. R. 691, H6r. 475, 660), a for en 
(Horace 402, Hen 48) ; de for par (Melite 739), en for a (L'lll. 
com. 1420, Pompge 521) ; in conjunctions combien que was dropped 
(La Suivante 1103), d'abord que changed to sitdt que (Rod. 289), 
devant que suppressed (Cinna 792) or remains (see V. I 435), 
paravant que replaced by avant que (La Veuve 735, etc.) ; in 
adverbs comme sometimes yields to comment (La Suivante 548, 
H6r. 850; see V. II 12) or to que (Melite 304, Horace 266), and 
lors to alors (Clit. 1623, Horace 1219; see V. I 360) ; of adverbial 
phrases a~ tout le moms disappears (Melite 78, L'lll. com. 15 16), 
au demeurant is dropped (La Suivante 315 ; see V. II 5), au 
moins often gives way to du moins (M61ite 1678, Clit. 990), a la 
foule is replaced by enfoule (The\ 189, Pomp6e 1655), dfaute de 

hyfaute de (Melite 172, La Suivante 1253; see V. II 202) ; du 
depuis (Le Menteur 1701 ; see V. I 287) and de pied coi (La PI. 
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R. 889) disappear, as does en cervelle (to 1634, Melite 1152, etc.) ; 
verbal phrases are more rigidly distinguished : donner ordre is 
later corrected to mettre ordre (Pol. 1714), /aire doute to douter 
(1634, La Veuve i860), rtgler par or pour to re'gler sur (1644, 
Pomp6e 1594), and trailer en to trailer de (Pol. 134, Perth. 
1802). 

(e) Among constructions which became, during the career of 
Corneille, wholly or partly obsolete are the adjective phrases : un 
seul (Florame) for F. seul (La Suivante 1273), que de vous par- 
eille for que vous de p. (La Suivante 446) ; the pronominal phrase 
un chacun (to 1634, M61ite 537) ; and in verbs, craindre cl for 
craindre de before dependent infinitive (Th6. 909), croire a* for 
croire with ace. (M61ite 288; see V. II 388), pouvoir without sup- 
plementary infinitive (La Gal. du P. 791, Pol. 24). 

(_/") Other signs of increasing care in the use of grammatical 
constructions are seen in the mood and tense changes of verbs : 
the preterit is frequently replaced by the perfect (M61ite 652, 
Pomp6e 1487) ; the subjunctive is often made over to the condi- 
tional (La Veuve 748, La Suite 737), the second of two successive 
imperatives (where the first is allons) is once corrected to an infini- 
tive (H6r. 1916). 

(g) The negative is gaining in the revisions of Corneille the 
place in the sentence which it holds to-day ; the popular omis- 
sion of ne is remedied (La Veuve 628, Horace 1097 '< see V. I 
342), pas is brought before the infinitive it limits (M61ite 48, Rod. 
529 ; see V. II 128), and ne in the phrase ilfaut plus an infinitive 
is put after faut (Horace 1572, Pol. 74). In negative phrases 
Corneille, in his revision of 1660, prefers no ne after de peur que 
(La Gal. du P. 395, Rod. 538), but inserts it in sans— plus (Rod. 
1678). In this connection the later treatment of de without the 
article after negatives, adverbs of quantity, and certain verbs 
shows a more polished style (La PI. R. 1522, Le Cid 1262, Pom- 
p6e 1618) ; also after que before an infinitive (Cinna 831). 

(h) In regard to the order of verb and pronominal object the 
variations of Corneille are very noticeable. In the case of two 
successive imperatives the object of the second is placed after it 
in 1660 rather than before, as at first (Le' Cid 59, Pompee 708). 
The first edition (1668) of Attila had also the latter construction 
(v. 1240). The position of the pronoun object of an infinitive 
directly dependent (without prepositions) on a preceding verb 
occasioned much trouble to Corneille. In the early plays the 
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object of the infinitive is almost always found before the principal 
verb. In 1660, in nine cases out of ten at least, he has changed 
it to the usual position — before the infinitive as at the present day 
(Melite 136, Clit. 42, Horace 157-158, And. 1342, Perth. 742 ; see 
V. II 84) ; but the reverse is also true, particularly when devoir or 
oser is the principal verb (And. 957, Nic. 810, Othon 203). In the 
case of inversion of subject, common in the first editions after a 
peine and aussi, the revision returns to the normal order (La PI. 
R. 793, Le Menteur 1559, Th€. 1283). 

(2) Inasmuch as the mass of Corneille's works are poetical in 
form, his improvement in versification can also be adduced as an 
indication of chronology. In his later editions he is more careful 
in regard to a hiatus (Le Menteur 936, H6r. 127), but his more 
noteworthy change is the substitution of a sonorous syllable for 
the mute e which counted as a syllable (Melite 18, Clit. 139, 
Medee 99, Le Cid 731). The rime indicates at times changes in 
pronunciation, but rather in different plays and not in the variants 
of the same play. 

III. 

The results thus reached from a study of the most striking 
alterations in the variants of the works of Corneille would seem 
to prove conclusively that at times of linguistic and grammatical 
change the statistical method can be safely followed. Hence the 
inference would be that in periods when standards of style are 
fixed there are slight alterations due to the fact that language, 
like all living organisms, both grows and decays. Certain changes, 
though few in number, have been noted in the plays of Corneille 
subsequent to 1660. It is conceivable, however, that a rigid 
academic style, resting on tradition, might rule for generations 
the literature of a people, and thus make all intrinsic study unsat- 
isfactory in conclusions, if not absolutely sterile. Here a sure 
guide could be found alone in semi-literary authors. On the 
other hand, it is presumable that the authors of antiquity who 
have survived the ruin of their peoples include the highest talent 
of their civilizations, and thus mirror, as do all leaders, the 
phases of the popular mind. The general attribute of blind 
copying of predecessors in authority could not be said without 
investigation to characterize the greater part of them. 

There are other indications of change to be found in the works 
of Corneille, and which reveal progress in sentiment. These can- 
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not be cited as proofs applicable everywhere, owing to the fact 
that all authors, especially those of the subjective schools of 
philosophical essays and lyric effusions, are not directly subser- 
vient from day to day to the public voice. 1 Without entering, 
therefore, on an extended discussion of the opinions of Corneille 
as given in his writings, we shall content ourselves with stating 
that in literature, in politics, in fashion, and in prejudices he 
vibrated with the Parisian of the rule of Richelieu, of the Fronde, 
and of the rising years of Louis XIV, 2 

F. M. Warren. 

'A study of Corneille, as reflecting in his works the thought and taste of his 
age, was presented in 1887, by the writer of this article, to the Johns Hopkins 
University, as a doctor's dissertation. 

8 The last number of the Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
(Vol. LXXXIV, pp. 71 foil.), continues an article by K. Fahrenberg, die 
Entwickelungsgange in der Sprache Corneille's (Archiv, Vol. LXXXIII, 
pp. 129 ff. and p. 273 ff. ; Vol. LXXXIV, p. 71), with an exhaustive study 
of the linguistic and syntactical development of Corneille's works. 



